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BOOK REVIEWS. 



A History of the United States for Schools. — By John Fiske, 
Litt. D., LL.D. 8vo., pp. 474. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1894. 

This beautiful volume, beautiful not only in its profuse illustrations, 
but in its type and general get up, is the work of one of America's 
most distinguished historians. Dr. Fiske has an attractive, indeed a 
charming style, and is a very full man on historical subjects, especially 
those relating to America. His volume has had an immense sale, and 
although only published in the summer of 1894, has already run 
through four editions. This remarkable success is due, not alone to 
the delightful style and great reputation of the author, it is largely, 
if not mostly, due to the admirable grouping of events, showing how 
one event naturally results from those preceding, and also to the mani- 
fest desire of the author to deal fairly with all sections of the country. 
The book is very popular at the South, because the South appreciates 
the effort of a Northern historian to do her justice, a thing not even 
attempted by many Northern historical writers heretofore. Southern- 
ers are induced to hope that this is the beginning of the end of the 
bitterness engendered between the two sections by the civil war, and 
the events which led to and followed it; that the days of reckless 
crimination and recrimination will, after a while, cease, and our great 
country will, at some time in the future, take equal pride in the heroism 
displayed by the Confederate, as in that shown by the Federal soldier, 
in the great civil war. We surely will not fall behind Great Britain in 
such a matter, and we know that now the memory of Cromwell is 
honored as that of one of England's greatest soldiers and rulers, and 
a motion to place his statue in Westminster Abbey has been made in 
Parliament, and will pass sooner or later. It will not be two and a 
half centuries before the statues of Lee, of Johnston and of Jackson, 
will adorn the Federal Capital, and the nation will honor them as 
among the greatest of its soldiers, if indeed, their names will not stand 
at the head of the military captains which have made glorious her his- 
tory. Before that period arrives, we may be sure the motives which 
led the South to attempt secession from the Federal Union will be 
appreciated, and the problem of the colored brother will, we hope, be 
solved without serious injury to our free institutions. 

The difficulty of compressing a history of North America for 300 
years into a volume of 300 pages, has been fully appreciated by the 
author, who tells us in his preface that he has attempted, by proper 
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grouping, to keep up the interest which would attach to a fuller narra- 
tive of details. This grouping, as to the facts given, has been well 
done; but in condensing his material, the author has not always kept 
in mind the caution of Horace, "Brevis esse laboro obscurus fio." He 
has sometimes failed to give the correct impression by omitting the 
necessary details in the matters related; take for instance the following 
passage, found at page 234: "In 1778, Col. Hamilton, the British com- 
mander at Detroit, tried to stir up all the western tribes to a concerted 
attack upon the frontier. A young Virginian, George Rogers Clark, 
hearjng of this, undertook to carry the war into the enemy's country. 
In two romantic and masterly campaigns, in i778-'9, he defeated and 
captured Hamilton at Vincennes, and ended by conquering and holding 
the whole country north of the Ohio river, from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi." 

The reader of this, not otherwise familiar with this celebrated and 
most important conquest, would never know that Virginia claimed the 
territory north of the Ohio under her charter of 1609, and that her 
Governor sent out Clark with men raised on her own soil, who made 
the conquest for her. Indeed the author conveys the impression that 
Clark, of his own volition, with men, whom in some way he induced to 
go with him, conquered this vast territory for himself. As Virginia 
made good her charter rights to this territory, by conquest with her 
own soldiers, and thus secured the Mississippi as her western boundary, 
and afterwards deeded it to the United States on condition that they 
adopt the articles of confederation, events of supreme importance to 
the nation, one would think that children, for the first time learning 
American history, should have had the facts plainly stated. So far from 
giving a distinct idea of Virginia's part in this important matter, how- 
ever, the author has misstated her claim under her charter of 1699. At 
page 66 he represents the grant to her by that charter as stretching 
across the continent in a straight strip or zone. The words of that 
grant are : " All those lands, countries and territories, situate, lying, 
and being in that part of America called Virginia, from the point of 
land called Cape or Point Comfort, all along the sea coast, to the north- 
ward two hundred miles, and from the said point of Cape Comfort, all 
along the sea coast to the southward two hundred miles, and all that 
space and circuit of land, lying from the sea coast of the precinct afore- 
said,- up into the land throughout, from sea to sea, west and north- 
west." Under this grant Virginia claimed that while her southern 
line was due west, her northern line was northwest, and upon this and 
on her driving the British out, she based her claim to the territory be- 
tween the Ohio and the great lakes, which claim prevailed in the 
negotiations for peace that closed the Revolution, and thereby the 
United States was first extended to the Mississippi; fixed as the western 
boundary of the Colonies by the treaty between England and France, 
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in 1763, and afterwards found the way open to extend to the Pacific. 
In showing the logical connection of these great events, surely the 
charter claim of Virginia should have been the starting point. 

Another instance of misleading statement is found at page 300, where 
it is stated in reference to the action of Virginia in organizing the 
Revolutionary movement in 1773, that " Dabney Carr provided for com- 
mittees of correspondence between the several Colonies." This gives 
the whole credit of the movement to Dabney Carr, while he only acted 
the part assigned him by the most advanced patriots in the Virginia 
Assembly, in introducing the resolution already agreed on by them 
in conference. This we learn from Mr. Jefferson's statement, who says 
that it was at his solicitation that his connection, Dabney Carr was 
allowed to introduce the resolution, and in doing so, to make his debut 
as a new member. 

Still another statement at page 248 must be contested. Writing of the 
period between the end of the Revolution and the framing of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the author states that " A party at the South was in 
favor of a separate Southern Confederacy." In his volume entitled 
"Civil Government in the United States," at page 255, the author 
makes the charge more definite, and says: "In Virginia there was a 
party in favor of a separate Southern Confederacy." I know of no evi- 
dence to sustain this statement, unless indeed it be the suspicions of 
Madison and Edward Carrington, appearing in their letters to Jefferson, 
in which they attempted to account for the opposition of Patrick Henry 
to the adoption of the unamended constitution by Virginia by suggest- 
ing such a motive to him. This suspicion had no ground on which to 
rest, and the fact was explicitly denied by Mr. Henry on the floor of the 
Virginia Convention. On the contrary, the design to divide the Union 
existed at the North at this period, as is stated by an author in his 
"Critical Period of American History," at page 211. (See also letter 
of James Monroe to Patrick Henry, "Henry's Patrick Henry," Volume 
II, page 297.) 

I have said that the author has evidently endeavored to do justice to 
the South, but I trust that the South may be excused if, like Oliver 
Twist, it asks for more. The failure to do the South full justice may 
be properly designated as a sin of omission rather than a sin of com- 
mission. Some examples will be noted. 

At page 71 the author states that criminals and others were sent from 
England to Virginia, and sold as indentured servants, bound to service 
for a limited time. The reader would conclude that this practice was 
confined to Virginia, as no mention is made as to its prevalence in the 
Northern colonies. The truth is that the Act of Parliament for the 
deportation of criminals applied to all the American colonies, and 
there were many indentured servants north. 

Coming down to the period of the civil war, while the author does 
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not go fully into its causes, he gives a very fair account of them so far 
as he gives them at all. And in writing of the Southern generals he 
is not disposed to depreciate their abilities. But it is a striking fact 
that he seldom gives the number of soldiers engaged in the battles, 
except in the aggregate, and thus the disproportion of the armies en- 
gaged is not shown. Only two exceptions appear to this mode of stat- 
ing facts. They are the battles of Antietam and Chancellorsville, in 
which the Confederate forces are put at half of the Federal. The 
omission of relative losses also is found in the notices of all the battles. 
These omissions prevent the reader from appreciating the great supe- 
riority of the Southern generals and soldiers over their opponents. 

But, not to further point out faults, it must be confessed that it is 
very refreshing to a Southerner, so accustomed to disparagement, to 
read in a history by a Northern writer of eminence the following sum- 
ming up of the great strife : " The war had been an honest and honor- 
able contest, in which each side had been true to its convictions, and 
after making allowance for a certain amount of wrongful suffering inevi- 
table in all wars, neither side had anything to be ashamed of." 

Dr. Frank A. Hill, of Boston, has contributed to the volume very full 
questions and lists of books fit for collateral reading, and these go far 
to make up any deficiency in the text. 

William Wirt Henry. 

Some Old Historical Landmarks of Virginia and Maryland. 
By W. H. Snowden. 8vo., pp. 71. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

This handsome volume contains a storehouse of information about 
the celebrated localities in the general vicinity of Mt. Vernon, as well 
as about Mt Vernon itself. Beginning with Alexandria, Mr. Snowden 
takes us to Broad Creek and Fort Washington, in Maryland, Belvoir, 
Pohick Church and Gunston Hall, and finally to Mt. Vernon itself, and 
to all the various places of interest on that historic estate. It is not 
merely a description of what is to be seen. Mr. Snowden has given a 
very full account of the history of each spot, and of the lives of the 
persons associated with it. Among the most interesting pages in the 
book are those devoted to Belvoir, the home of the Fairfaxes. Here 
Mr. Snowden has written. with great feeling. Indeed, the sympathy of 
the writer breathes throughout the work, giving it a personal charm, 
which it would not otherwise possess. Visions of a past age flit through 
the mind of the reader as he turns over the pages, and some of its 
beauty and spirit is caught. This impression is increased by the inter- 
esting series of pictures which illustrate the book; such as Hollin 
Hall, Mt. Eagle, Belvoir, Woodlawn, the home of Nelly Custis, and 
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ERRATA. — Attention is called to the following errors in the printing 
of Mr. Henry's review of Prof. Fiske's " History of the United States." 
On page 449, charter of 1699, should be charter of 1609. On page 450, 
'• an '' author of the critical of American History, should be " our '' au- 
thor. 
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